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ABSTRACT 

Three hypotheses could explain a positive correlation 
between violence viewing and social aggressiveness in adolescents: 1) 

Heavy exposure to television (TV) violence somehow reinforces or 
induces aggressive tendencies; 2) An aggressive child is more likely 
to be attracted to violent TV programs; 3) Some third factors exist 
which could cause both violence viewing and aggressiveness. Data 
gathered for this study as well as other research in the area suggest 
that the first is preferable to the other hypotheses. Also, when 
third factors, defined for this study in terms of the family and 
parent-child interaction, were eontrolled, the correlations between 
violence viewing and aggressiveness persisted. Assuming that the 
first hypothesis is a parsimonious explanation for this correlation, 
are there "control mechanisms" which could modify the causal link 
postulated in the first two hypotheses? Of four possible controls 
proposed in this study, only parental control of aggression was found 
both to be a reasonable alternative and to reliably reduce the 
violence viewing and aggression correlation, (SH) 
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ADOLESCINTS, FMEllTS, AND 7CEL£VISI0H VTOygNGE 



Xn the two decades durlsg which television has become the most petvaslve 
medlTan of popular culture in the United States, there has arisen Increasing 
public concern over manlfestaticos of physical aggressiveness and violence 
In our nation's life. While It is questionable whether ve are becoming 
”a more violent nation", there Is quite reasonable alarm ever the recent 
waves of political assassinations, multlvvlotirn murderu, and bloody police- 
student clashes on c^puses; the astonishing Increases In reported crimes of 
vlolencei and the easy e^anslon of oversoas military adventures. 

The aearch for "causes" of social aggression has left few stones unturned 
Violence has been variously bl^ed on poverty, and on affluence; an overly 
restrictive, and overly permissive, child-rearing; on white racism, and black 
mllltance; on the heritage of the frontier, and the pressures of urbanization. 
As this list expands. It would be surprising indeed If an institution as 
obvious as television were omitted from It, Of eourse It has not boen. 

Whether the common charge that TV violence stimulates aggressive behavior has 
some ^plrlcal basis, or can be dismissed as simple scapegosting. Is a matter 
of lively debate. It also poses some severe problms for social research. 
Violence as a major thme of drama and fiction originated long before 
television. It was well established In magazine, novel, radio and film 
escapades of such staple characters as cowboys and private detectives, when 
TV arrived. This tradition was readily adopted by television programing 
executives, and their decision was just as readily "approved" by the public, 
as Nielsen ratings attest. Since violent programs are often meng the most 



popular, Ghe television Industry is not alone in resisting demands that they 
be curtailed because they are socially deleterious* 

Speelfieally, this charge usually refers to ehlldren, who are thought to 
be easily malleable via TV, especially adolescents, who are reputed to be 
particularly aggressive* Counterarguments to It tend to run like this: 

1* Physical aggressiveness, except in the r^e extr^e, la a socially 
desirable trait in adolescence, one that attracts approval from 
peers of both sexes and prepares the youngster for the "dog-eat* 
dog" life ahead* 

2* Even if aggressive behavior is more bad than good. It has not been 
conclusively proved that TV violence contributes to it* 

3. Even if depictions of violence do have adverse behavioral effects, 

TV should not be prevented from showing them because broadcast 
freedom is eons ti tut lonally protected and artistically essential* 

The first wd third points in that argument are value Judgments that we 
will not argue here, except to suggest that neither is without, merit. The 
second point constitutes the root issue of this paper* 

Hypotheses about the relationship between TV violence and adolescent 
aggresslveaesa may be stated at any of three levels of eonceptualiaation* 

First there is the level of immediate speeiftc effects . In a long series of 
esqierlments mostly on college studeu^ts, Berkowltr (1965, inter alla> and his 
associates have frequently demonstrated coniitlons under which exposure to 
filmed violence increases the likelihood of limited forms of aggression* 

Perhaps even better known than these and stollar studies are the objections 
to them. Inferences from experiments are open to the frequent charge that 
they are artificial, incapable of being generalised to real-life viewing and 
everyday aggression. As Singer (1971s p«47) puts it in one of the more thorough 
critiques, "They nnell of the laboratory." 
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A aecondp more global laval of analysis is that of cumulative individual 
differences ^ This Is perhaps a mors critical issue for policy purpoaeSj 
because evidence of limnedlate specific affects could be shrugged off if it 
could be determined that habitual es^osure of yaungaters to media violence had 
no lasting Influences on their behavior, Hera the long -prevailing view has 
bean that field surveys show no correlation between viewing and delinquent 
behavior (Klapper^ 1960; Schrmsm at al. . 1961), which is also the conclusion of 
a more recent review by Tannenbaum and Greenberg (1968) « Beyond that level lies 
the macroscopic Issue of a total societal ethos of vlolanca, a scientifically 
moot question in the abaencs of systematic study. 

Here we will address specifically the second level, where several recant 
field studies funded by the National Institute of Mental Health appear to 
indicate aome correlation between heavy viewing of television violence and 
tendencies to behave aggressively (McLeod _gt 1971 1 Mclnt 3 rre and Teevan, 

1971; Lefkowitz ^ al, , 1971; Dominick and Greenberg, 1970, 1971), Wa will rely 
primarily on correlational data from our own research reports and. subsequent 
analyses, and our Interpretations of the ether studies (Chaffee and McLeod, 

1971; McLeod ^ jA, , 1971; Chaffee, 1971), By using survey data from a variety 
of samples, we gain a good deal in generalizing power. But, of course, we must 
concomitantly sacrifice a great deal in hypothesis-testing power, by comparison 
with e^erlmantal manipulation and control. 

The mai^ value of correlational data is in the falsification of hypotheses, 
not in corroborating or confirming th^ in a positive sense (Popper, 1959), 

So if we flna that viewing TV violence and behaving aggressively are not statis- 
tically associated, we would be inclined to accept the null hypothesis and cease 
speculating on ''causal** liidss between the two variables, (That la precisely the 
kind of reasoning used by Klapper (1960) and others, in concluding that TV 
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viewing does nott Induce aggression In youngsters). Lack of correlation is not 
conclusive evidence against a hypothesis, since suppressor variables or hidden 
interactions may bo operating; or the measures or saii^llTig could be Inadequate 
to detect a relationship. But the more powerful import of correlational data 
is negative, in that one ia much more tnellned to reject a hypothesis if he 
fails to find a correlation, that to accept it if he finds one. 

The null hypothesis, that violence viewing end social aggresslveuess are 
uncorrolated. in adolescence, need not occupy us long here, in a few pages, we 
will present evidence showing positive correlations between the two variables 
in eight separate samples representing different condcunitles, age levels, and 
seises. At this point, then, we should spell out some hypotheses that could 
account for such a correlation. <For a full listing, see Appendix A.) 

There are three forms of causal hypothesis that would be compatible with 
these positive correlations, and we will take th®i up seriatim. The first, 
which is the main research hypothesis (gi), is that heavy exposure to TV 
violence induces (or reinforces) tendencies in the youngster to behave aggres» 
stvely toward others. The socond is the reverse hypothesis (83) » that an 
aggressive youngster is more likely to be attracted to violent TV progrras, A 
third general type of hypothesis (H3) would be that soma third factor in- 
dependently causes both violence vieid.ns and aggressive behavior, ao that the 
correlation between these tws variables is nothing more than a fortuitous 
statistical artifact. Finally, there Is the possibility that any presumed 
causal link between e^osure to television violence and aggressive behavior esn 
be modified by the institution of some sort of control mechanism. As with the 
search for ’’third factors" that might explain away the HX-H2 correlations, the 
list of potential control mechaniams Is limitless. We will refer to hypothesized 
controls generally as H4, 
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Somees of Data 

Tvo BUinreyB, ono la Wlseooeln aad ona to M^rland, verm conduotad via 
public school dlaerlces. The flrse Involved eim waves a year apart (fall 1969 
and fall 1970) to a soiall eommualty on Che border betwe^ an urban center 
a fanaing region. The students completed queatlonnalrea to school the first 
year, idiee they were to the sixth and ninth grades | to 1970 they were interview- 
ed at home. Each youngster's mother was Interviewed in each wave. Complete 
mother-child data are available for 151 f/anllles. The sixth-grade data aro 
supplemented by tntervtews ^th the student's teacher. 

The Maryland swqple consists of 473 seventh- and tenth-graders who filled 
out questionnaires at school to April 1970 to a suburban eowaty adjacent to 
Washington, D.C, (No teacher or parent Interviews were conducted for this 
sample.) Although the questions were moatly Identical to those In the Wisconsin 
study, some key measures were made only for one of the two sai^les. Where there 
are similar data avallabla, we will show results from the tvo sffiples separately, 
to indicate the replicability of our findings. Further details of sampllrg are 
available In our technical reports OleLeod et 1971), 

Those reports also contain details of the many measures that were used to 
these studies. Here we will e^lato briefly those that are dealt with to this 
paper. 

Aggwm«±on Measures 

Aggressiveness, for all that has been written on the topic, ranatos a 
fuaally defined concept. Several quite different measures are available, and 
have survived various validity cheeks. We added some items, modified others, 
and conducted our own Item analyses, to arrive at the batteries described here, 
(See McLeod et 1971 for details,) Our measures are Intended to "surround" 

the concept of aggresslveaes& as an Individual difference trait In adolescence. 
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rather than attempt to determine precisely \diat aggression '’really is". The 
it^s we have used should cover most common notions of aggressiveness. We will 
rely often on self-report measures, but will compare the rssults from these 
measures with repc;^ta from other persons where available. 

Self-reported Aeeresalveness . A total of 20 Items, which produced a 64- 
level Index, were used In this key measure. About half of the Items described 
physically aggressive behavior, such as theses 

"When I am mad at someone, 1 sometimes fight with them instead of talking 
about the problem," 

"if somebody hits me first, I let him have It," 

"When I was younger, I used to act like a bully sometimes," 

The other Items Included reactions to hypothetical situations that might evoke 
physical aggression (e,£, "What If someone cut in front of you in a long line,"), 
and some less-dlreetly worded Items often do things which I regret 

after," and "I am very patient with people.") Among the sources drawn on for 
Items are Zaks and Walters (1959) , Buss and Durkee (1957) , Short and Nye 
(1957-58; 19'58; Nye and Short, 1957), and Greenberg and Dominick (i9t8), 

ABeresslveness . In the Wlseonsla interviews, each youngster 
was given a list of ten classmates, to be rated on the frequency with which 
"when loses temper, hits other people," The ratings were sunnaed across 
Judgments by about ten peers per child. 

Teacher-reported Aeeresslveness . In the Wisconsin sixth-grade sample, 
where each teacher had the same class throughout the day, they were asked to 
locate each child on this four-point continuum; Highly aggressive-hostlie, 
troublwiaker; more aggressive-hostile than average; average; very passive, gets 
along well, submissive. 

Mother-reported Aagreselveness . In the 1969 Wisconsin Interviews, the 
mothers were asked the frequency with which their youngsters did the following; 
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--Get into fights, compared with others his age« 

--Do mean things when playing with other children, when he was younger. 

—Show aggreasl^./e behavior toward other children, when he was younger. 

--Settle an argument with best friend, by aggressive means. 

Overall Other-reported Aegreesiveness . !Ehe three reports Intercorrelated 
rather weakly with one another, the strongest association (r^. 23) being between 
peer- and teacher-reported aggressiveness. The peer report appears to be the 
most valid, perhaps because of greater reliability (due to more Judges), or due 
to the fact that peers have more chancas to observe adolescent aggressiveness 
than adults do. Neither the mother nor teacher reports correlated with self- 
reports, nor did they discriminate wall between the seses. However, in the 
spirit of "surrounding" the measure by multiple operatlonlsm, these three sets 
of measures were combined into a single index of other-reported aggressiveness, 
(For further discussion of evidence on the validity of these measures, see 
McLeod et^,, 1971 j Chaffee, 1971.) 

TV Viewing Measures 

In aceeptlng the null hypothesis, Rlapper (1960) and Schramm al . , (1961) 
relied on the absence of a correlation between aggressiveness and viewing in 
general. However, it is quite possible for a youngster to spend a good bit of 
time with television and see rather few depictions of violence | TV programing 
includes something for almost everyone, and adolescents are quite fond of 
variety and comedy shows (Chaffee 6t al. « 1970; Lyle and Hof^an, 1971), There- 
fore we have focused specifically on measures of viewing of violent programs | 
total viewing tin'' is used principally as a control variable, since it includes 
many kinds of content that are irrelevant to our hypotheses. 

Violence Viewtua- Each youngster was given a list, of 65 prlme-tlme 
^ programs, and rated each according to a four-level estimate of his personal 
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vie^ag frequency; these were scored es followo: 

1. Never 

2, ioffietlmes -- at least once or twice 
Often -- at least half the time 

4* Almost always -- nearly every week 

Each of those acorias was multiplied by an elght^level estimate of the violent 
content of the progrm^ based on ratings by samples of high school students 
(Murray 1970), TV critics and adults (Greenberg and Gordon, 197C), The 

sum of these 65 products provided the violence viewing measure for each youngster* 
P revious Violence VtewlnR * In Wisconsin, the questionnaire Included a 
list of 13 programs that had been on TV three or four years earlier, but were 
no longer shown In that area. Coders rated these on a thre^.-level violent- 
content scale; these ratings were multiplied by the viewing-- frequency recall 
measures, then summed for each youngster. 

Preferanco for Violent Programs , In Maryland, the questionnaire included 
space for each respondent to list his four "favorite'* televtslon programs. All 
programs listed were scored according to the eight-level scale used for the 
violence viewing measure (above), and a mean score calculated for each youngster. 

This measure was not included In our technical reports (McLeod ^ 

1971), because it correlated we^ly with other indices. Similarly weak*to-null 
rasults have been reported recently in other studies using this measure 
(notably McIntyre and Teevan, 1971; Lefkowltz ^ al., 1971), But since ours is 
the only study that includes both this measure and an estimate of actual viewing 
of violent programs, and since It la relevant to a principal alternate hypothesis 
^2)> ^ include It here (c£, Chaffee, 1971)f, 

Viewine Time * Each respondent was asked to estimate the number of hours he 
spent viewing TV **yesterday", "the day before yesterday” and ”oa an average day 
after 5 p.m," These were combined into a single inder. 
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Vie^ng-Aggressiveness eorrelatlons 

The overall results, show in Table 1 , indicate that the null hypothesis 
should be rejected. There are positive correlations, all significant at the 
.05 level or beyond, between both measures of violence viewing (present and past) 
and each measure of aggressiveness. Viewing time, which bears a part-whole 
relationship to violence viewing, is also significantly correlated with each 
aggressiveness measure; when viewing time is partlaled out, the violence viewing 
correlations remain significant (data not shown). Results from the two samples 
on the s^e measures are similar. 

Only the measure of preference for violent prograns is too weakly correlated 
with aggressiveness to reach statistical significance. Partlaling indicates 
that this correlation is positive for males only, a finding that accords with 
another survey taken in the smae locale CHcintyre and Teevan, 1971 ). These data 
are presented below (Figures 2 - 5 ), in connection with eonsideratlon of H2. 

While the correlations la Table I are positive, they are not especially 
strong. The strongest relationships indicate that only about ten per cent of 
the variance in aggressiveness could be sceounted for by violence viewing, or 
vice-versa. Doubtless both measures could be ia^roved to some extent, but they 
involve large numbers of items and broad sonples of adolescents. So while we 
would firmly reject the null hypothesis, we would also doubt that television 
violence can be identified as a major determinant of adolescent aggressiveness. 

The issue of Aether this hypothesised causal relationship can be considered 
tenable at all requires that we examine it <gi) in comparison with the two 
types of alternative explanations (H2 and H3), Let us take up Hi vs, H2 first. 
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Time Order a&d Intervening Processes 

Causal Inference requires three elements: correlation, which has been 
demonstrated already; evidence of time order In which the "cause” precedes the 
"effect"; and specification of a functional relationship linking the two events* 
Time order . Some data modestly ralev^t to the tlme-order Issue have been 
shown In Table 1, where we can compara the relationship with aggressiveness of 
present vs* past violence viewings On their face, the results would seem to 
Indicate a dead heat* Previous violence viewing correlates more strongly with 
self»reported aggressiveness, but less strongly with the peer* reported measure* 
Neither difference Is significant* However, the correlation with previous 
violence viewing Is somewhat more impressive, since this Index is based on only 
one*flfth as many progrms, and a leas precise response scale. In comparison 
with the measure of present violence viewing* The latter should, then, be 
more reliable and accordingly enter Into stronger statistical associations 
^th aggressiveness If the "real" corralation is equal over time (KcNemar, 1963)* 
The only other evidence on time-order Is the longitudinal study by Lefkowitz 

(1971), In which cross-lagged correlations led the authors to conclude 
that TV violence Is a "probable cause" of adolescent aggressiveness in males. 
However, there are a number of problems Involving non-comparablllty of measures 
In that study (see Chaffee, 1971)* Single-variable trends during adolescence 
are Inconsequential* Total viewing declines sharply In this period, and 
violence viewing most often declines somewhat; aggressive behavior Is also 
reported somewhat less often for older adolescents, but of course many develop- 
mental and social factors could explain such trenda (Chaffee, 1971)* The Issue 

of time order should be considered unresolved at this ttoe, with the scant 

# 

data at hand pointing more toward Bj, than H 2 » 

O 
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The matter o£ specifying a functional relationship that would "explain" 

Hj^ (or H 2 ) is primarily a task for empirical theory. The variety of such 
relationships that could be suggested depends on the theoretical orientation 
and Intellectual resourcefulness of the hypotheslzer. Rather than address all 
of the many functional mechanisms that have been suggested, we will limit our 
consideration here to three of the most plausible rationales, two relevant to 
Hi and one to H 2 * 

Learning as an Intervening process . The first hypothesis we will call 
or the "learning" hypothesis. The Intervening process would be that the 
youngster who observes televised aggressive behavior "learns" this in the sense 
that he adds It to his repertoire of potential social acts. If he later finds 
himself in situations where this behavior Is one possible means of coping, he 
will be more likely to act aggressively than he would have been had he not seen 
the TV portrayal (Siegel, 1969; Haines, 1955). Llebert (1971) has concluded 
from e^erlmental evidence that the first portion of this hypothesis is no 
longer In doubt: "It Is apparent that children can and do learn aggressive 
behaviors from watching television." Whether that learning Is later translated 
Into Interpersonal aggression Is a stlll-^uestlonable proposition (see also 
Bandura ^ , 1963) . 

To test Hj^g we used a five-item Index of perceived learning of behavior 

via TV, The youngc er was asked to what extent he felt It was "like me" to 

react to television In ways such as these: 

—These programs show me how to get back at people who make me angry. 

--Sometimes 1 copy the things I see people doing on these shows, 

—Some progruas give me Ideas on how to get away with something without 
getting caught. 
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This sei£*reported ”learijing" process can be thought of as a hypothetical "path" 
through which viewing violence might lead to aggressive Interpersonal behavior. 
To accept the null hypothesis It would be sufficient to determine that this 
intervening learning process Is uncorrelated with either violence viewing or 
aggressive behavior. 

Identification as an Intervening process . Another hypothetical process 
that Is sometimes suggested as a functional link between TV violence and 
aggressive behavior Is "Identification" with aggressive characters^ which we 
will label In various terms. It has been hypothesized by Zajonc (1954), 

Albert (1957), liaecoby and Wilson (1957), .^ehr amm et al.« (1961), Bandura 
and Huston (1961), and Walters (1966), with most of the evidence indicating 
that It Is at least a plausible hypothesis at this stage. The rationale Is 
that the youngster may frequently see an admired hero who achieves his goals 
through force and violence, and consequently pattern his own behavior after 
that model, in an effort to be like the character he Identifies with. This 
process need not Involve learning of new behaviors (which were dealt with In 
Mla^* It would be sufficient for H]^|^ If violent portrayals elicited Identi- 
fication ^th the aggressive actor, which In turn stimulated tendencies 
toward aggressiveness that already existed in the child. Whether those 
aggressive tendencies might be Inborn, learned from television, or due to 
other Influences on the you^ster. Is Irrelevant to Klapper (1963) 

commented regarding media violence that Its usual Influence Is to reinforce 
behavioral tendencies regardless of tdiether they are "socially wholesome or 
socially unwholesome." The term "reinforce" generally refers to Increasing 
"the probability that a response will recur" In a similar situation (English 
and English, 1963). The reinforcement view has also been expressed by Ballyn 
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(1959), Himmalwalt at al« « (1961), and Beralson and Steiner (1964), using 
various bodies of data and theoretloal perspsotlvaa« 

The Intervening proeess of Identlfloatlon, through i^hlch either elicitation 
or reinforcement of aggressive tendencies hypothetically occurs, can be 
asBimed to occur in a context of positive values. In television and film drama, 
it is ordinarily the "good guys" who id.n out over the "bad guys" in climactic 
fistfighta and shootouts. Experiments show Interestingly, that minor aggressive 
effects are stronger after viewing a film in which a criminal is caught or 
punished by aggression, than if the aggression Is not strongly Justified 
(Berkowitz ^ 1963), To a considerable extent, Involves a combination 

of "might and right" in a single a<tailred character* 

Our data are not complex enough to address many of these theoretical 
issues. But we can take a rough reading on by Interposing a two-item index 
of identification between the violence viewing and aggressiveness measures. One 
It^ asked the youngster to name the one person on TV he would most like to be§ 
the other asked him to pick his favorite from a list of six male film actors. 
Each of these was rated by coders, on the degree to which he typically behaved 
violently on the screen. In testing we again reasoned that identification 

; with violent characters should correlate with both violence viewing and 

I 

I aggressiveness if It is an intervening process that explains some portion of 

r 

the correlation between them, 

1 

- 

The reverse causal hypothesis . Although we will limit our analysis here 
to and there are many other conceivable processes that might account 

for By comparison, H 2 can be narrowed down much more specif leal ly. The 

key process that should intervene between a generally aggressive personality 
disposition, and heavy viewing of TV violence, should be a preference 
for violent progrms. We would not want to Infer that aggressiveness "causes" 

lERlC 
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violence viewing, unless evidence Indicates that this viewing is intentional 
and selective. 

To tap this intervening condition o£ a preference for violent programs, we 
asked our respondents ^aryl^d only) to list their four "favorite" programs; 
these four were assigned violence ratings as had been done with the measures of 
actual viewing (see above), and the four scores were suaraed. Although this 
hypothesis is the only vwlant of B 2 t^ll address, we will refer to the more 
specific three-variable process as Hp, Co distinguish it operationally from the 
two-variable H 2 « As in the ease of and this "path" t^othesis predicts 

positive correlations between th. hypothesieed Intervening preference measure, 
and both the mitecedent aggressiveness and the consequent violence viewing. 

Results . Figure 1 displays schmnatically the hypothesized processes, and 
the correlational data testing them. To check replicability, data from Maryland 
are sho^ above the lines, and frm Wisconsin below. Only self-reported aggres- 
siveness measures are represented, slAce other-reports are not available in the 
Maryland data. 

The upper portion of Figure 1 shows the two-variable correlations between 
aggressiveness and present violence viewing (top line) and violence viewing 
3 years previously (second line). These are of interest primarily for comparison 
with other data In Figure 1, but It is noteworthy that the present-previous 
correlation is not much larger that that between either of those measures and 
aggressiveness. Since the pressnt-prevtous correlation is in effect a kind of 
reliability check, it appears that our viewing measures are not especially 
reli^le. Zf they include a great deal of error variance, then the correlations 
we find between them md other variables will be seriously attenuated (McNemar, 
1963). Therefore we 1 KII refrain from drawing inferences based on the relative 
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magnitudes of various correlations, and instead rely on tests of the significance 
of each correlation as a difference from zero. 



Data bearing on the tlu^ee process hypotheses are shorn In the lower portion 



of Figure 1. Overall they appear to be consistent with both and but 

not with H 2 q« Ihat is, those who watch more violent TV progr^s are more likely 
to say they learn useful behaviors from television, and to identify with violent 
characters. In turn, those who rank high on the learning and identification 



measures also tend to behave more aggressively. These findings are consistent 
with both functional relationships that would provide e^l^atlon for B^. The 



main difficulty with is that there is only a very small correlation between 
aggressiveness mid preference for violent programs. The other correlation, 
between preference for and viewing of violent TV, is significant, although not 
nearly so strong as one would eiqpect considering the conceptual closeness of the 
variables. It could well be that the four*program measure of viewing pre> 



ferences is not reliable enough to yield data to support H 2 ^* 

Other studies using favorite»program indices indicate, however, that the 
limitation on ^ 2 sl measur^ent, but simply that the hypothesis 

holds only for males, mid then with some developmental differences (Lefkowltz 
et al.. 1971 1 McIntyre and Teevan, 1971), To pursue this, we have divided our 
sample by se-^ and grade level. Figures 2 through 5 show the results. 

looking across these tables, the viewlng-aggresslveness correlation is 
stroller when the previous viewing measure Is used for males (Figures 2 and 4), 
but when the present vie^^ng measure Is used for females figures 3 and 5), 
we should note that the two viewing measures are highly correlated for fmnales. 
So evidence of tlme«order that would be more consistent with B^ than with 
alternate hypotbesea seems to be limited to the boys. 
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Thg learning hypoChesls, Sla» *o stand regardless of partlaling. 

At least, all the corralatlona relevant to It are positive, although in some 
cases rather small. In all, there are eight replications with different satt^les 
in Figures 2-5, so perhaps the consistency of the correlations is more persuasive 
than their magnitude. So far as these data provide a test of then, we 

would be disinclined to reject it in favor of the null hypothesis *, it appears 
to hold up about equally well at both grade levels, for both sexes, is both 
locales. 

The identification hypothefils, and the reverse hypothesis involving an 

intervening preference for violjint pregrmas <l 2 a) stand up so well. On 

simple empirical grounds, the data seem to be Inconsistent with except for 
Junior high males, and with £ 2 ^ except for senior high m. tea, Thess are not 
conclusive tests, eapeeially given the small nwdier of Iteii > measuring the key 
Intervening variables. But In a speculative vein (far beyoi'id our capacity to 
test the hypothesis here) we might venture to posit a sequen< e of events linking 
these two specific findings. That is, it is posslbla that boys at the beginning 
of adolescence (when TV use Is greatest) develop preferences for ' ^olent programs 
in accordance with their general levels of aggresslv-neas (whatever the "cause" 
the latter) , During adolescent development, repeated exposure to these, 
programs builds Identification with aggressive heros — which in turn Increases 
their aggressiveness In comparison with their peers, (Identification processes 
iTOuld be fostered by the fact that the overwhelming majority of aggressive acts 
on TV are performed by mates* put another way, this might account for the low 
relationship between violence viewing and identification amcag finales. 

These inferences and, for sales, would be consistent with the 

conclusion of Berelson and Steiner (1964) that "media effects" are mostly due 
to what people do with media content, not what content does to people. The key 
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Intervening proceases of identlfleation and learning reside In the youngster, 
not In the media portrayals thmselves. Still and all. It la hardly comforting 
to conclude that violent programs are part of a cycle of reinforcement and 
possible stimulation of aggressive behavior by adolescents. 7et despite the 
attempts at falsification here, we have not been able to disced 

neither can we make a powerful case for H 2 alternative «3q>lanatlonj 

now that three studies have failed to support It for f^ales. Other data render 
even less plausible, to the ertant that It li^lles a high degree of purpose- 
fulness in adolescent program selection. Lyle and Hofftaan (1971) found t^at TV 
Is primarily associated with entertainment and relaxation (not anger or hurt 
feelings) among adolescents, A sample of boys In early adolescence said they 
often watched progr^s to kill time, or because they ’’just came on" (Friedman, 
1971), And the low correlations we find here bet^oeen previous and present 
violence viewing would suggest that that specific behavior Is not often a fixed 
"personality trait" that remains associated with other more basic traits 1 
Lefkowltr gt , (1971) report significant longitudinal test-retest correlations 
for aggressiveness but not for vlewli^ preferenoes. Further, since Schrsom ^ al, , 
(1961) found that ei^esslve TV use makes some children overly passive, and since 
viewing precludes many kinds of motor aetivlty that would seem normal In 
adolescence. It does not seem to he a likely vehicle for an adolescent to seek 
out in order to manifest aggressive tendencies. 

Fartlaling out Third Variables 

Olven that we have empirical reason to prefer to Jg 2 > the next natural 
question is whether seme third variable (s) might not accost for the positive 
correlations (Hg). Logically speaking, only a partial euaswer la possible, since 
the potential Hat of third variables era never be eadiausted. But pragmatically 
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speaklsgg 1C I .1 possible Co make a begianingy and Co eKamlne some of the more 
likely additional variables. As the title of this paper Indicates, tje have 
concentrated on Che family and parent-child Interaction as a general I-tcus In 
which to define third variables that might account for viewing and aggression. 

This is not to minimize the possible Importance of, say, school or peer 
Influences, 

General attributes . There are many ways in which attributes of parents can 
Influence their youngsters. First, there are such relatively fixed factors as 
genetic inheritance and family socloeconomtc conditions. We have found that the 
child's I.Q* is a major correlate of viewing. In that more intelligent adolescents 
watch less TV, particularly violent progms (Chaffee and McLeod, 1971), 

Acadonlc performance in school (which is partly a function of I*Q.) and family 
socioeconomic status are both negatively related to violence viewing 1 the more 
successful students and those from higher-status homes watch violent programs 
less. These findings are inconsistent with some other studies, but those 
discrepancies matter little here, since neither school performance nor SES shows 
any consistent correlation with aggressiveness. When we partial out these s^l- 
Inherlted factors, the vievlng-aggresslveness correlations of Table 1 persist 
OlcLeod et , 1971). 

Parental "example" . A second type of possible parent-child Influence could 
be the parent's own behavior, which might serve as a "model" for the youngster. 

We have found eonslstent mother-child similarities on various measures of 
violence viewing In several sanqiles (Chaffee and McLeod, 1971; McLeod jt al. « 
1971), although associated evidence suggests that '^deling" by the child would 
account for only a small portion of this correlation (see Chaffee ^ , 1970, ^ 

1971). In the one study where we have measured parental aggressiveness^ there 
are positive correlations , at least among mother°^daughter pairs (McLeod ^ , 
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1971) • Xhese findings could presu^bly be explained by other factors; the 
possibility that correlated levels of aggressiveness and violence viewing tend 
to be transffiltted between generations within fatnllles Is an Intriguing one that 
deserves much more thorough research. But even If detailed analyses were to 
show that parental "transmission" Is a viable the question would r^aln as 
to how such a correlation had originated In the parent. 

Parent-child Interaction . A third potential source of parental Influences 
on the youngster Is the habitual pattern of parent-child Interaction. Here we 
will examine In some detail three general kinds of Interaction: direct parental 
Intervention In the hypothetical TV-aggresslveness nexus | modes and Intensities 
of punlslmient and sff action toward the child | and the structure of family 
oommunlcat ion. 

Our results for the first two types of parent-child Interaction are 
svasmarlzed In Table 2, which relates three Intervention Indices and four 
affectlon-punlslmient scales to violence viewing and two reports of aggressive- 
ness. 

"Parental control of child's viewing" Is a six-item Index; It^ scores 
were raised slightly if the control referred specifically to violent programs. 
This is correlated weakly with violence viewing (part-whole correlation^ in a 
sense), ^nnd with aggressiveness. The latter correlation suggests that parental 
viewing control Is not ui effective mechanism to moderate the possible vlevlng- 
aggresslveness link, a question to which we will return more fully (below) , 

A somewhat more promising parental behavior Is "^qphasls on non-aggression," 
This was a four-item Index, raging from "Do your parents punish you If you are 
mean to other kids?" to "How Important does your mother thli^ It Is for you to 
learn to defend yourself?" (reverse scored Items) One Item referred specif 1- 
call 3 r to "the bad things people do on TV". This type of parental emphasis Is 
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associated with lower levels o£ adolescent aggressiveness, bath in Table 2 
(weakly) and in other studies of yoimgar children (Dominick and Greenberg, 1370, 
1971) • Although this tneasure is not consistently related to violence viewing, 
it is retained as a control variable (see below). 

A more eKpllclt measure of '-parental interpretation of TV violence", based 
on five items, shows the eKpectsd correlation with violence viewing in Table 2, 
but is tmrelated to aggresaiveness. 

Of the four affect lon**punisSiment items in Table 2, only one shows a con* 
sistent positive relationship with both violence viewing and aggressiveness. 

That one is the IndeK of restrictive punishment, which consisted of items asking 
the frequency of "grounding" the youngstar and "taking away privllegea". If 
there is a causal sequence here, it would se^ moat likely to consist of 
aggressive behavior by the child, which would be punished by keeping him home, 
which in turn would give him greater opportunity to watch violent TV. It should 
be noted that the correlation holds up fairly wall wlian viewing time is con- 
trolled, which suggests that more detailed research might find evidence of 
selective preferences for violent progrmns. 

Another way of looking at affection and punishment Is to control thm 
statistically and escmilne the partial correlation that remains batwaen violence 
viewing and aggrassivsnass. In multiple regression analyses (McLeod at al . , 

1971) we have partialed out the "effects" of affection and a three-indeK summed 
punishment measurei the residual corralations are ,32 and ,27 In the 

Maryland and Wisconsin samples, respectively, for self -report aggressiveness | 
for the Wisconsin data on other-report aggressiveness it is .14. These partial 
correlations are not appreciably smaller than the raw correlations reportedl In 
Table 1« So we would at least tentatively conclude that affection and punishment, 
while they doubtless have something to do with the youngster* s social behavior. 
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are not likely "third factors" that might provide an Hj-type esqplanatlon as an 
alternative to Hi* 

Family conmumication patterns . A less direct fashion in ^hich parents can 
influence their youngsters' development Is by the habitual structure (as distinct 
from the content) of parent-to-child communication. In a ssrlaa of studies we 
and our colleagues have eKamlnad the effects of family coimunlcatlon patterns on 
cognitive development and media use In adolescence (e.j. Chaffee et al.^ 1971; 
McLeod at al. . 1968^69 | Stone and Chaffee^ 1970)* Our technical reports that 
provide the basis for this paper describe in detail the measures of family 
communication that we have applied to the study of vlol^ce viewing and aggreS'- 
siveness. Here we will sketch only a brief overview. 

On the basis of similar results from many and varied samples^ we have 
devised a fourfold typology of parent-child communication, based on two dimensions 
on which families differ greatly from one mother. The first dimension we call 
"socio-orlented", because it consists of parent a urging the child to keep dis- 
cussions pleasant, avoid controversy, defer to his alders, and generally maintain 
interpersonal harmony at the es^ense of his own ideas and opinions* The second 
dimension, which tends to be uncorrelated with the first, we call "concept- 
oriented"* There are several aspects to a positive concept-orientation, in- 
cluding encouraging the child to challenge parental beliefs, to reach his own 
conclusions and hold his personal views, plus Intentional exposure of the child 
to contrasting views (e*£* between mother and father) on controversial issues. 

Stress on socio-orientation tends to decrease during adolescence, while 
concept-orientation stays about equally strong (Chaffee et al., 1971). Since 
about equal mmabers of fmilies stress neither, either, or both orientations, 
and since their combinations produce unique family structures, we have found it 
useful to analyse data in terns of the four types as a group* We have labeled 
these types lalsses-falre, pluralistic, protective, and consensual. 
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Lalssez-fsiire fmilles eE^hsstze aetther orieatatioa. That Is, the 
chlldrea are not constrained toward maintaining social harmony, nor are they 
eiqsosed to the world of contending Ideas, Pluralistic families stress only the 
eoncept-orlentatlon. Thus the youngster Is encouraged to e^lore and express 
new Ideas In a f^lly environment that Is relatively free of social constraints. 
Protective families, by contrast, eo^haslze only the soclo-orl^tatlon. The 
child Is mainly encouraged to learn to get along with others, and Is In effect 
"protected" from the challenge of Ideas that might disrupt Interpersonal harmony. 
In consensual homes, both orientations are stressed on the child. This may well 
be the most difficult set of constraints from the child's viewpoint, since he 
Is exposed to controversy, encouraged to enter Into It, yet paradoxically is 
held responsible for keeping social relationships smooth and pleasant. 

Table 3 susunarlzes our findings relatli^ fmnlly communication types to the 
major variables of this paper. The data are es^ressed In terms of standard 
scores, so that one line In the table can be compared with another to estimate 
the relative importance of fmnlly communication for different indices. 

Looking first at the child's viewing behavior, it Is the soclo*orlentatlon 
that accounts for most of the differences, Yotmgsters In protective homes 
spend the greatest msount of time watching TV, a flndli^ we have replicated with 
much larger and more diverse amaples (Chaffee et al. , 1971) . But they and the 
consensuals are about equally high In terms of violence viewing and the per- 
ceived learning of behaviors froa TV. The pluralistic yoimgsters are decidedly 
lowest on these two measures. 

On aggressiveness, the plurallstlcs are well below the norm, and protectlves 
above It, whether self-reports or other-reports are used as the measure. These 
two contrasting types of family are not the extreme ones on the Indices of 
parental Intervention In the child's TV uses and possible reactions, however. 
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Parent control of the child's viewing Is associated with both kinds of parental 
sanction in family eommimleatlon^ particularly the soclo>orlentatlonf Parent 
Interpretation of TV violence Is equally associated with both orientations. 

Only In the emphaais on non>aggres8lon are both types of highly soclo-ortented 
families equal. 

This last finding Is perhaps the most startling. A heavy stress on the 
child to maintain Interpersonal harmony Is accompanied by w uaderstandable 
e^hasls on behavli^ non-aggresslvelyi but It Is also associated with more 
violence viewing, and more aggressive behavior. The lowest Incidence of both 
violence viewing and aggresslv^ess are found In the pluralistic fmnlly environ- 
ment — where parental attempts to control viewing and aggressiveness are well 
below the norm. 

These data suggest that the total quality of the parent-child relationship 
(of which fmnlly cosammicatlon structure Is only a part) might well be the locus 
In which one would find a demonstrable that would render an unnecessary 
Inference. Attmpts In that vein here would be seriously hampered by the small 
sample slse. In multiple regression analyses where we h^e simultaneously con- 
trolled the rwo dimensions of family ctrmoiinlcation structure, significant 
correlations between violence viewing and aggressiveness have persisted 
(McLeod et , 1971) • So to this point In our research we cannot conclude 
that we have discovered any parent-child relationship "third variables" that 
c^ account for the correlations that stqpport We would strongly recommend 

that the search be continued, and expanded to other areas of adolescent life, 
beyond the h^e. 

Possible Approaches to Control 

Although has not been "proven", and In a strict logical sense cannot be, 
the mxplrical case far It has been somewhat strengthened by the co^arltlve 
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ellminatloa of some potential alternative hypotheses. We have presented 
evidenee that wrnld support more strongly then in terms of fimetional 
relationships linking ylalence viewing and aggressiveness, and to a lesser 
extent In terms of t#me order. We have ex^lned a variety of H3 factors In 
the family environment, and failed to find a viable alternative to None 

of this is conclusive, but Hi does provide a parsimonious general explanation 
for most of our findings and other correlational studies, plus accumulated 
evidence from the great majority of laboratory Investigations (see Llebert, 

1971 j for an up-to-date simmary). To deny requires a great many different 
alternative e^lanatlons, to account for the many different kinds of studies 
that tend to support it. 

We propose, then, tc turn our attention to possible methods of controlling 
the possible aggressive effects of viewing TV violence. That Is, we will take 
as a working assumption and consldar ^at might be done about It, Because 
the overwhelming thrust of scientific attention has been focused on Hi, there 
has been little research relevant to H4, the hypothesis that there are control 
mechanisms that can minimise or eliminate any socially undesirable aggression 
tendencies that might result from violence viewing. Hi continues to be a 
testable proposition In Its own right, but for purposes of addressing let us 
assume tiiat Hi is true, 

Tfhere se®i to be four general loci of control, potentially. The content 
of television presentations could be eontrolled| or children's viewing could be 
controlledi In either ease, presumably vlolenc content would be eliminated by 
some form of censorship. The other two modes of control are closely linked; 
one could control aggressive behavior, or Interpose some sort of modifying 
influence at the point where the youngster Is viewing TV violence. We will 
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consider these four alternatives In the light of what little research has been 
done relevant to Hy,. 

Media censorship . The first alternative, that of censoring violence from 
television itself. Is the fearsome spectre that has made so many of us reluctant 
to accept despite the varied array of evidence that is consistent with it. 
There are two general possibilities, each objectionable. First, there could be 
goveriment regulation, a conclusion to which TV critics often jump. Or as a 
second alternative, media self-regulation could be instituted, Gevertment 
control, either by legislative action or through the Federal Communications 
Commission, would seem incompatible with constitutional guarantees of freedom 
of speech and of the press; presumably, then, it should be considered only as 
the very last resort, if at all. Self-regulation by the television Industry 
might be preferable, but at best it should be seen as an enormous challenge to 
TV writers and producers. The prospect of television entertaliunent bowdlerized 
by strictures against depleting violence is a dismal one. In our view. But our 
personal views (and those of industry critics and spokesmen) aside, point Is 
moot scientifically. There simply has been no study addressed to this issue of 
whether controls on violent TV content would have socially beneficial effects -- 
or possible harmful side-effects. The Introduction of television originally 
seems to have usurped the place of functionally "equivalent" media, in that 
there was a decline in use of materials such as comics, movies oad novels 
(Schramm ^ al. , 1961; Parker, 1963), which had carried light entertsiament to 
various audiences. If television alone were to abandon the apparent "violence 
market", one should not e^eet those media to refrain from attempting to fill 
the resultant void. 

Let us turn our attention to the kinds of controls on which there has been 
at least a smattering of research, and consider in terms of controls short 
O C direct censorship of television content, 
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Control of viewing . Limiting the child's exposure to violent programs 
that are available on television does not appear to be a very promising mode 
of control for very many parents. As we have shorn above, parental control of 
viewing Is associated with somewhat higher levels of both violence viewing and 
aggressiveness (Table 2). It does appear to markedly reduce the correlation 
between violence viewing and aggressiveness among Junior boys, but the results 
are unclear and conflicting for the senior boys. (Table 4) Ho consistent 
pattern is shown among the girls. 

Parental control also appears to occur along with other kinds of strictures 
on the child, such as family conmunlcatlon orientations that are associated 
with aggressiveness, relatively poor school performance, low attention to news 
media, and susceptibility to media opinion Influences (Table 3, and Chaffee 
et al. . 1971). Perhaps more Important Is the fact that parental "dial control" 
simply does not occur very often§ less than 10 per cent of the s^ple of tenth- 
graders reported any parental control of their vlewli^ (Lyle and Hoffinan, 1971). 

A relevant experiment Is the widely discussed field study by Feshbach and 
Singer (1971). The authors treat It as a test of and argue that it supports 
the hypothesis that violence viewing reduces aggresaiveness via "catharsis". 

But It can be viewed more operationally as an ^ experiment, since both the 
"experimental" and the "control" condition consisted of prescribing the programs 
a group of Junior high boys would be allowed to watch. The condition can be 
described roughly as "high violence viewing" and "low violence viewing"; the 
authors report heavier Incidence of several types of aggressive behavior among 
the boys In the "low violence viewing" situation, 

A reasonable Interpretation might be that "high violence viewing" is nearer 
to the normal pattern of TV use for boys In early adolescence (Frie^an, 1971 1 
Lyle and Hoffman, 1971; McIntyre and Teevan, 1971), so that the "low violence 
O 
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vlawiQg-- condition constituted a more artificially Instituted pattern of 
deprivation; the boys reacted to this constraint, rather than to %jhat they 
watched on TV. This Inference la supported by Feshbach and Singer’s finding 
that considarably more boys In tha ”low violence viewing*' condition said they 
disliked the programs they watched; the difference (IS per cent vs« 8 per cent) 
la significant, although the authors dismiss It as "small". From an 
perspaotlve, the Import of the Feshbach-Slnger eKperiment would simply be that 
attempts to control the youngsters' viewing turned out to be quits unsuccessful 
as a method of reducing aggressiveness. 



Interpretation of televised violence . We have found (Table 2) that 
parental Interpretation of TV violence Is associated with approximately "average’ 
levels of aggressiveness by the adolascents. We also see that It has no clear 
and consistent effect on the violence viewing correlations (Table 5). Several 
es^eriments have shown that the effects of aggression- Inducing stimuli Interact 
with the kind of context or preliminary Instructions in which they are presented 



to the youngster (e.jg. Flllard jt al. . 1963| Kaufmann and Feshbach, 1963). In 
general, this appears to be a promising and under- Investigated field. Whether 
interpretlva comments to provide a context for viewing violence can be most 
effectively Instituted by parents and teachers, or as part of television 
presentatlonB themselves. Is obviously worthy of serious consideration by public 
health and media specialists. 

Control of aggression . There are many potential social controls over 
aggressive behavior# These Include school and law enforcement mechanisms, 
social sanction by peers and fimlly, and of course controls that have been 
Interniillzed by the youngster himself. Obviously these are already at work, 
although not to the degree of effectiveness that would be wished. The question 
at hand Is, do social controls on aggressive behavior modify any Influence 
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violent TV ptogr^s might have on aggressiveness? We attempt to provide a 
partial answer In Table 6, 

Our measure of parental ^ophasls on non-aggression, ^leh appeared somewhat 
promising as a control mechanism In Table 2, has been used to bisect the smiles 
In Table 6, The hypothesis (Hy |) la that the correlation bet«^en adolescent 
violence viewing and aggressiveness would be lower where the child Is exposed 
to parental sanctions against his behaving aggressively. The right-hand column 
of Table 6 shows a plus (+) sign for each smnple and measure where this hypo- 
thesis holds, and a minus (-) sign othend.se. (These are indicators of the 
direction of difference only, not significance levels.) With almost perfect 
consistency, the hypothesis holds across s^iqples. 

To end on an optimistic note, then, we would Judge controls on aggressive- 
ness per se as a potential mechanism that could modify socially deleterious 
effects of violent programs. In this connection, we have found that adolescents 
tend to share their parents' opinions about aggression and violence, and that 
there Is only an esctrmaely weak association between violence viewing and 
approval of aggression (McLeod jt^,, 1971s see also McIntyre aad Teevan, 1971). 
This suggests that stronger peer sections against aggressiveness can also be 
developed. 

Given the evidence that both Interpretation of TV violence, and social 
sanetlons against aggression, provide potentially effective me^anlsms for 
lessening adverse behavioral consequences of TV violence, suggestions for direct 
controls on violent media progrmlng would appear to be sclentlflcslly 
questionable and, to s^ the least, premature • — even If It Is concluded that 
Hi Is an acceptable Infer^ce. 
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APf mpix A 



ilypotiieses about Vlolaneo Vlewtug aad AdoXascent Aggros slveness 

H0; Thoro is no rolatlonshlp bstwaon habitual viewing of television violence 
and tendencies to behave aggressively, mong adolescents. 

Viewing television violence Increases the likelihood of an adolescent 
behaving aggressively. 

^la* ^3^ viewing tulevlslon violence, an adolescent learns aggressive forms 
of behavior { this Increases the probability that he will behave in 
this fashion in subsequent social Interaction, 

Habitual exposure to violent characters on television tends to create 
an Identification In the adolescent, with the aggressive character | 
this Induces, or reinforces, a tmdency to behave aggressively. 

H2$ Aggressiveness causes adolescents to mtch violet television programs. 

^ 2 a* Aggressiveness leads to a preference for violent programs, which In 
turn causes the aggressive adolescent to watch them. 

H3: Aggressiveness wd the viewing of television violence are Independently 
caused by some third faetor<s), 

H^s If viewing television violence Increases the probability that an adolescent 
will behave aggressively, there are potential control mechanisms that can 
minimise or eliminate this Influence. 
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TABLE 1 



CorrelaCloas of Various ladleas of Vlewlag and Aggress Ivenass 







TV Viewing Heasure 






Aggressiveness 
measure (locale) 


Violence 

viewing 


Previous 

violence 

viewing 


Freferenae 
for violent 
programs 


VlBwlng 

time 


N 


Self-reported 

aggressiveness 

(llaryland) 


+32 


(iw data) 


+08 


+17 


473 


Self-reported 
aggres slvenes s 
(Wisconsin) 


+30 


+33 


(no data) 


+23 


151 


Faer-reported 

aggressiveness 

(Wlseonsln) 


+20 


+17 


(no data) 


+19 


151 


Other-reported 

aggressiveness 

(Wisconsin) 


+17 


+17 


(no data) 


+17 


151 



Note,— Call antrtas are Fearson correlations, with decimals omitted. Data are 
from HcLeod ^ al . (1971) and subsequent analyses, 

f 

I 

f 

[ 
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TABLE 2 



Gorrelatloas of Far€Qt>Chlld InCeractlon Variables 



with Violence Viewing and AggEesslveness 



Parent-child 
Interaction variable 


Sample 


r with 

violence 

viewing 


r with 

self-report 

aggressions 


r with 

other-report 

aggressions 


(N) 


Parent control of TV 


Md. 


+05 


+02 




(473) 


viewing by child 


Wis. 


+18 


+16 


+04 


(151) 


Parent emphasis on 


Md, 


-07 


-09 




(473) 


non-aggression 


Wls. 


+05 


-07 


-08 


(151) 


Parent Interpretation 


Md. 


+15 


+07 




(473) 


of violence on TV 


Wls. 


+16 


-03 


+02 


(151) 


Physical punlslmtent 


Md. 


-02 


+12 




(473) 


of child 


Wie, 


+18 


+27 


+28 


(151) 


Verbal punishment 


Md. 


-01 


+17 


mmm 


(473) 


of child 


Wls. 


+25 


+17 


+18 


(151) 


Restrictiveness to 


Md. 


+14 


+26 




(473) 


punish child 


Wls, 


+28 


+23 


+41 


(151) 


Parental affection 


Md. 


+03 


-17 




(473) 


toward child 


Wls. 


+12 


+07 


+13 


(151) 



Note«**Cell entries airc Beafson cowelatlons^ with deeiinals mltted* Maryland 
data are based on selforepovt by child. Wisconsin data combine mother 
and child reports of par«it>chlld Interaction variables. Data are from 
McLeod et jl, (1971), 
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TABLE 3 



Standardized Levels on Selected Variables, by Family Cemiumlcatlon Fattem 



Low Soelo*orientatiott 


High Socio-orientation 


Low concept- 
orientation 


High concept- 
orientation 


Low concept - 
orientation 


High concept 
orientation 


laissez-faire 


pluralistic 


protective 


consensual 



Child Viewing Measures 



Violence viewing 


-.14 


-.41 




+.25 


+.32 


Viewing time 


-.23 


-.22 




+.40 


+.08 


Learning of TV behavior 


-.04 


-.29 




+.19 


+.14 



Child Aggressiveness Measures 



Self-report aggressiveness 


+.12 


_.35 


+.30 


-.01 


Other-report aggressiveness 


-.11 


-.29 


+, 18 


+.24 


Parent 


: Intervention in Child's TV Use 




Parent control of 
TV viewing by child 


-.37 


1 

« 

o 


+.20 


+.46 


Parent emphasis on 
non-aggression 


-.32 


-.20 


+.28 


+.27 


Parent interpretation 
of violence on TV 


-.42 


,00 


,00 


+* 36 


<N) 


(34) 


(40) 


(34) 


(39) 



Note, ‘••Entries are standard scores, calculated by setting the mean at zero and 
the stradard deviation at unity, within each row. Scores greater than 
tm22 are significant at approximately the ,05 level, as differences from 
the other three groups combined. Data are from Wisconsin sample (McLeod 
et al., 1971). 
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TABLE 4 



Correlation of Violence Viewing and Aggressiveness , by 



Parental Control over TV Vie^ng 



Sample 


Aggressiveness 

measure 


Low parental 
control over 
TV viewing 


High parental 
control over 
TV viewing 


Direction 
of effect 


Wisconsin 


Self-report 


+18 


-02 


+ 


males 


Other-report 


+18 


-28 


+ 


Junior high 


(N) 


(20) 


(in 




Wisconsin 


Self-report 


+30 


-21 


+ 


males 


Other-report 


+16 


+44 




senior high 


(N) 


(36) 


(6) 




Wisconsin 


Self-report 


+34 


+44 




females 


Other-report 


+39 


-12 




Junior high 


(N) 


(13) 


(16) 




Wisconsin 


Self-report 


+27 


+01 


+ 


females 


Other-report 


+10 


-15 


+ 


senior high 


m 


(29) 


(10) 




WISCONSIN 


Self-report 


+30 


+27 


+ 


TOTAL 


Other-report 


+23 


+03 




SAMPLE 


(N) 


(98) 


(49) 




Maryland 


Self-report 


+27 


+10 


+ 


Jr.hl, males 


(N) 


(41) 


(54) 




Maryland 


Self-report 


+32 


+26 


+ 


sr,ht, males 


(N> 


(6S) 


(37) 




Maryland 


Self-report 


+32 


+25 


+ 


Jr, hi, females 


(N) 


(39) 


(52) 




Maryland 


Self-report 


+12 


+43 




sr,hi, finales 


(N) 


(96) 


(39) 




MARYLAND 


Self-report 


+33 


+30 


+ 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


(H) 


(241) 


(182) 





Note. ••••Entries are Pearson correlations between violence and the indicated 

aggressiveness index, with decimals omitted. The index, "direction of 
effect" eolunn at the right indicates a plus (+) if high parental control 
over TV viewing is associated with a lower correlation between violence 
viewing and aggressiveness. 
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TABLE 5 



Correlation of Vlolende Viewing and Aggressiveness, by 
Parental Interptetatloj of TV Violence 



Sample 


Aggressiveness 

measure 


Low parehtal 
interpretstioh of 
TV violence 


High parental 
interpretation of 
TV violence 


Direction 
of effect 


Wisconsin 


Self»report 


+13 


+03 


+ 


males 


Other-report 


-02 


-09 


+ 


Junior high 


<N) 


(22) 


(15) 




Wisconsin 


Self-report 


+20 


+38 


• 


males 


Other-report 


+17 


+33 


- 


senior high 


<N) 


(32) 


(10) 




Wisconsin 


Self-report 


+12 


+54 




females 


Other-report 


-46 


+28 


mm 


junior high 


m> 


<12) 


(17) 




Wisconsin 


Self-report 


+21 


+19 


> 


females 


Other-report 


+09 


-06 


+ 


senior high 


(N> 


<26) 


(13) 




WISCONSIN 


Self-report 


+23 


+42 


m 


TOTAL 


Other-rep or t 


+09 


+25 


- 


SAMPLE 


(N) 


(92) 


(55) 




Maryland 


Self-report 


+27 


+07 




Jr, hi, males 


m 


<41> 


(54) 




Maryland 


Self-report 


+33 


+26 


+ 


sr.hi, males 


(N) 


(65) 


(37) 




Maryland 


Self-report 


+18 


+36 


a. 


Jr,h£,f^(kales 


(N) 


(44) 


(47) 




Maryland 


Self-report 


+19 


+22 




sr.hi. females 


<N) 


(82) 


(53) 




MARYLAND 


Self-report 


+32 


+29 




TOTAL SAMPLE 


(N) 


(232) 


(191) 





Note, "Entries are Pearson correlation between violence and the Indicated 
aggress tveness index, i^th decJjoals omitted. The index, "direction 
of effect" column at the right indicates a plus <H*> if high parental 
intexpretacipti of TV violence is associated with a lower correlation 
vlnleace viewing and aggressivraess. 
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FIGURE 1 

Correlations of Violence Viewing, Cognitive Reaction, and Aggressivanesa 




Note:— »Entr lea Indicate Fearson correlations between the two variables connected 
by each line. Decimala are omitted. Data from Haryland sample (N*^473) 
are shown abova line, and from Wisconsin ssi^le (N=151) below line. Arrows 
indicate hypothesized time order. 
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FIGURE 2 



Subsas^?*^ GorfelaCions o£ Violence Viewing, Cognitive Reactions, 
and Aggressiveness, for Junior High Males 



Viewing 

violent 

television 

programs 



+14 



+12 



+27 



+22 



+19 

+12 



Violence viewing 3 yrs. ago 



Preference for violent TV 



^ Tjeamlng of TV behavior 



+16 Identification w. characters 
+06 'I 



p +26 


“7 






\ 




+40 


N 


+01 




-17 





-01 



Aggressive 
behavior 
In personal 
Interaction 



Mote. —Entries are Pearson correlations, as In Fig* 1* Data from Maryland 

smocLple (N‘‘122) are above line, from Vlsconsln sample (M‘=38) below line. 
Arrows Indicate hypothesized time order. 
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FIGUEE 3 



SubaaiDple CorrelaCleas of Vloloace Vlewlog, Gognlflve Reactions, 
and Aggressiveness, for Junior High F^ales 




ilote«--lntrles are Pearson correlations, as In Flg« 1, Data from Maryland 
sample (N^IOS) are ab^e line, from Wisconsin staple 0l"30) below 
line* Arrows indicate hypotheslaed time order. 
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FIGURE 4 



Subsmiple Gocrelatioas of Vloloace Viewing, Cognitive Resctione, 
and Aggressiveness, for Senior High Males 



Viewing 

violent 

television 

prograns 



+31 



'^+18 




^+30 


I 


\ 

+09 


1 

s 


+08 


? 


+16 


s 


+23 





+23 



Violence viewing 3 yra* ago 



Preference for violent TV 



Learning of TV behavior 



IdenClfleatlon w. characters 




+56 

+14 



^5-V 
+04 ^ 



Aggressive 
behavior 
In personal 
interaction 



KoteoiEntries are Pearson correlations, as in Fig* 1. Data from Maryland staple 
(N^107) are above line, from Wisconsin sanple (N=43) below line. Arrows 
Indicate hypothesized time order. 
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FIGURE 5 

SubDsmple Gorirelatlons of Violence Viewing^ Cognitive Reactions, 
and Aggressiveness, for Senior High Females 




Note, ’••'Entries are Pearson correlations, as in Fig, 1, Data, from Maryland s^ple 
(N^136) are above line, from Wisconsin sample (N^AO) below line. Arrows 
Indicate hypothesized time order. 
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